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Tue metropolis is considered as a concentration of the resources of the whole 


country—in fact, London is commonly said to be England; although nothing 
can be more untrue, at least with respect to music. Putting foreign assistance 
out of the question, it is true that London possesses orchestras and concerts 
which no provincial town can rival, and, considering her importance and her 
number of wealthy idlers whose sole amusement is found in patronising the 
arts, it were rather more than extraordinary were it otherwise. But in a gene- 
ralised feeling for music and aptitude for acquiring its practice, especially among 
the lower classes, the population of London is much behind that of certain pro- 
vinces.. Towards the north of England, in Lancashire and Yorkshire especi 

we find the passion for music universal. In these counties, in spite of ie = 
and manufacturing, and other pursuits which Mrs. Trollope and other silly 
people, who write and talk of that which is entirely above their comprehension, 
declare to exert a demoralising influence on the people, in these counties is 
music the sole enjoyment of a large majority of the inhabitants. In spite of the 
alleged mental corruption produced by the factory system, we find in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire a more insatiable thirst for, and greater patience in the practice 
of, classical music, than in any other part of the kingdom ;—in spite of the al- 
leged physical imbecility produced by “heated rooms, long working-hours, and 
inhuman treatment,” we find in these two counties the finest voices in the world. 
Next to a specific contravertion of the falsehoods:set on foot by the ignorance 
and quackery of the Trollope-school, we know no better refutation of such ab- 
surdities than the facts here mentioned ;—among a people really demoralized 
music would long since have vanished in the pursuit of grosser pleasures—among 
a people physically emaciated sonorousness of voice would be the first corporeal 
quality to disappear. 

The passion and aptitude for music in these provinces are not only universal, ~ 
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but almost instinctive, and are equally observable in those who are ignorant, 
and those who have made themselves acquainted with the rudiments of art. 
Singing is the constant amusement of girls employed in the lighter labour of 
factories, and of whole families occupied with weaving in their own homes. In 
almost every house in the suburbs of the large towns, the wayfarer hears voices 
carolling forth with a power and joyousness which banishes at once all ideas of 
“confined atmospheres ” and “unhealthy employments.” The matter of this 
abundant singing is generally some psalm-tune, anthem, or chorus, picked up by 
ear at the churches and retained with astonishing correctness—the young girls 
singing the melody, and the rest of the family contributing extempore tenors and 
basses which display discrimination of ear and hankering after good harmonic 
combinations to an extent no less wonderful than gratifying toa stranger. In 
learning music as applied to singing, the aptitude of these people is equally re- 
markable. Their instinctive notion of the musical scale and its structure is so 
strong that, being furnished with a ‘‘ gamut ’—i. e. an octave of the scale of C 
major, with the syllables of solfeggio annexed—and what amount of explanation 
they can procure from their more experienced associates, they are enabled in a 
few weeks to take part in the practices of the simpler kinds of church-music. 
Their syllabic division of the octave differs from that in common use in the omis- 
sion of the syllables. Do and Re, and the consequent repetition of the rest; but 
defective as this system may appear in completeness and lucidity, it is found 
abundantly sufficient for its purpose, and by its means sight-singing is acquired 
with a rapidity and certainty of which south-countrymen can form but a very 
inadequate idea. Several attempts have been made to introduce the modern 
system of solfeggio ; but, whether from prejudice in favour of the old method, or 
that its precepts were more easy of tetention, they have all failed, and the old 
system still remains in undiminished favour, and, as far as the solfeggio can 
teach perfect sight-singing, still continues to work the best effects. 

Music is thus, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, brought home to almost every 
cottage fireside ; and the immediate effect of these facilities, coupled with ex- 
treme quickness and desire for learning on the part of the people, is the establish- 

ment of choral-societies in every town and almost every village throughout the 
“two counties. At these practice-meetings, usually held once or twice a week, 
the choral works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven, together with 
much of the best music of our own church-writers, are diligently and laboriously 
rehearsed, in nine cases out of ten without any prospect of public performance, 
and always without any recompense to the members save the delight they take 
in the pursuit. Here, to the amazement of those who falsely estimate the ma- 
nufacturing districts by the ridiculous publications with respect to them, may be 
seen troops of operatives assembled, immediately from their toil, and illustrating 
the “ mental degradation of the people” by singing their parts in the finest music 
extant, with a correctness which evinces at once their talent and industry, and 
with a vivacity and heartiness of manner which prove their feeling and appre- 
ciation of the music before them. By such means a love and knowledge of music 
is here disseminated to an extent for which we may search in vain among the 
same class of persons in the southern counties of England. It may seem a bold 
assertion that hundreds of Lancashire weavers can be found possessing a better 
knowledge of Handel's works than a majority of London professors, but such is 
nevertheless the fact. Their constant attendance at the choral-meetings, wherein 
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—besides the standing-dish_of the Londoners, the Messiah—are performed So- 
lomon, Samson, Saul, Judas, Alexander’s Feast, Jeptha, Joshua, and many other 
of Handel’s works but now beginning to be heard in the metropolis, at once ex- 
plains this seeming anomaly; and if we add to this, the fact that hundreds of 
these men, whose scanty earnings might seem but barely sufficient for their ex- 
istence, contrive to spare money for the purchase of many of Handel’s scores, 
which they cherish, study, and worship as household gods, it must be admitted 
that we have not overstated the passion for good music which they so univer- 
sally display. 

Another effect of the musical status in these northern counties is the general 
excellence of the music in church service. In all the churches of towns and 
villages, alike, the charity children are properly dispensed with as recognised 
vocalists, and large and efficient choirs supply their place. Here, in addition, to 
ordinary psalmody, chanting is constantly practised, and the effect of the whole 
is to elevate the musical portion of the service somewhat nearer to its proper 
dignity, and to realize the intention of sacred music in the minds of the con- 
gregations. On the subject of the church music of these districts, however, we 
shall have occasion to speak further in some forthcoming articles in continuation 
of our essays on church music in general. 

We do not mean to say that the choral-performances of Lancashire and York- 
shire are by any means perfect ;—their style is often raw and unfinished, and 
nice ears will discover inaccuracies in singing chromatic intervals inseparable 
from the universal dependence on the solfeggio. We merely wish to prove the 
existence, in these counties, of a natural feeling for music, and a facility in ac- 
quiring its practice, to which no parallel can be found in the southern provinces. 
That this is the fact, no one who has visited them with a curious eye for musical 
matters will venture to deny ;—musical instinct is there palpable in all direc- 
tions; the real want is that of schoolmasters to direct its efforts. But these must 
not be mere organists and professors, as we understand these terms in London— 
they have plenty such already there, and moreover are in a condition to teach, 
rather than be taught by, any new-comers of the same class. They must be 
composers—men of intellect and feeling, full of music themselves and gifted with 
energy to impart their spirit to others ;—in short, they must be worthy apostles 
of music in foreign parts; and with the assistance of such men, the northern 
counties of England would, unquestionably, go forward in a race of musical ex- 
cellence which, with Europe’s judgment as umpire, would press the metropolis 
to its utmost lest it lose its supremacy. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. XVIII. 
NICOLO JOMELLI. e 

Nicoto JomEL.t, one of the mostjcelebrated composers of the last century, 
was born at Aversa, a small town in the kingdom of Naples, in 1714; a year 
that, by a remarkable coincidence, gave birth to the illustrious Gluck. His taste 
for music, like that of the greater part of composers of the first order, manifested 
itself at an early age, and was observed to become daily more decided. He com- 
menced his first musical studies at his native place, under a canon of the name 
of Muzzillo. So rapid was his progress, that his parents were advised to send 
their son to complete his musical studies at one of the conservatories of Naples. 
His first master here was Feo; but it was under the great Leo that, as he himself 
expressed it, he first began to feel the true sublime of the art. Shortly after he 
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quitted the conservatory, his illustrious master hearing one of his cantatas exe- 
cuted in public, was transported with joy, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Not many years will 
pass before this young man will become the wonder and admiration of all 
Europe!”’ A prediction that was shortly after realized. 

Jomelli was but .twenty-three years of age when he wrote his first opera, 
L’Errore Amoroso, which was represented at the new theatre of Naples. The 
following year (1738) he produced his Odoarda, at the Theatre de Fiorentini of 
the same city. So great was the reputation he acquired by these two operas, 
that, in 1740, he was summoned to Rome, where his rising fame was increased 
by the suffrages of the celebrated amateurs of that city, which, at all periods, are 
considered of no small importance to a young composer. Here he enjoyed the 
protection of the Cardinal Duke of York, and produced two new operas, Ricimero 
and Astianatte. So great was the enthusiasm which the former of these pro- 
ductions excited, that the author was borne in triumph from the orchestra to the 
stage, to receive the homage of the public. 

In 1741 he was called to Bologna, where he gave the opera of Ezio. It was 
here that he formed an acquaintance with the celebrated Padre Martini, which 
the following circumstance tended to ripen into a lasting friendship. In one of 
his visits to this celebrated contrapuntist, Jomelli informed him that he had a 
scholar to introduce to him. A few days after, the good padre asking who and 
where the pupil was he had talked of, Jomelli exclaimed ‘ Padre, son Io!” 
(Father, it is myself), at the same time pulling astudio from his pocket, in which 
he had been trying his strength in modulation and fugue, and entreated him to 
examine it and point out its errors. ‘‘ You mock me,” said the good father, “it 
is | who should rather learn of you.” 

After a residence of some time at Bologna, he returned to Rome, where he 
produced Didone, one of his master-pieces. Of this opera, it was said by the 
cognoscenti, that never were airs heard so full of truth and beauty, a harmony 
more pure, and copious accompaniments better adapted to the words: in fine, a 
style at once correct without pedantry, pompous without extrayagance, and 
grand without inequality. These praises, which were in every mouth, svon 
reached Naples, and the countrymen of Jomelli felt jealous of their native artist, 
and testified their desire to see him again amongst them. He returned, and 
composed his opera of Eumene which, even had it not heen composed by one of 
their compatriots, could not have failed to excite universal admiration. 

But Venice, that grand theatre for the display of musical excellence, had not 
et seen the new composer, whose fame had now spread through the whole of 
taly. To comply with the pressing solicitations in that quarter, Jomelli again 

quitted his native place, and repaired to a city the applause of which was re- 
garded as indispensable in order to fill up the measure of an artist’sfame. He 
there brought out his Merope, which fully answered the high expectation that his 
celebrity had raised. There also he produced his first specimen of church music, 
a “‘ Laudate” for two choirs and eight voices, which was sung in the Chiesa 
Santo Marco, and heard with no less rapture than the music of his Merope. 

But in this brilliant career of renown he was destined to experience a most 
mortifying check. In 1749 he again visited Rome, and gave his Armida ; but, 
in the meantime, a feeling of a hostile nature had been excited against him, and 
on his appearing in the orchestra he was received with all that stormy disappro- 
bation which this sensitive people, equally violent in their love and hatred, know 
how to lavish with such unsparing severity. He was obliged to fly from th 
theatre in the midst of the performance, and to quit Rome the same night, 
fearful even of his safety. The only motive which the writers of that period have 
assigned for this outrage is that he had too openly aspired, not to say intrigued, 
to obtain the situation of maestro di capella to St. Peter’s. Great indignation 
was felt, and fostered no doubt by the native artists, to see a young man, whose 
only recommendation was his success in dramatic composition—in a style where 
taste and a fervent imagination are sufficient to ensure success, aspire to a situ- 
ation in which, besides genius and natural gifts, the most profound science and 
consummate experience are required. Yet this very circumstance was attended 
with results beneficial to Jomelli. It caused him to enter into himself; and 
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perhaps, acknowledging in some measure the justice of the judgment of the 
public, he sedulously applied to the study of counterpoint, in which he soon 
made a rapid progress, and acquired a full knowledge of the deeper and more 
difficult branches of his art. Profiting by the instruction of his friend the Padre 
Martini, he laid the foundation for that superstructure of sacred music upon 
which his fame will for ever rest. It has been pretended that, from this epoch, 
his compositions acquired more correctness and regularity, but lost a portion of 
that grace, fire, and originality by which they were before characterised. Ad- 
mitting that there is some ground for such an assertion, yet this result must be 
attributed, not to the effect of a more close adherence to the rules of art—which 
do not fetter genius, but only serves as its guide—but to the impression which 
such a change would necessarily produce on a mind accustomed to success. 
Doubtless such a circumstance could not fail to render more timid and circum- 
spect, a composer who had heretofore been accustomed chiefly to follow the 
track of his own inspirations. 

These circumstances may also have had some share in determining him to quit 
his own country and repair to Vienna, which he did in 1749. It was here that 
he had the good fortune to meet with the celebrated Metastasio, then in the 
midst of his glory. The poet at once felt that in Jomelli he had found a kindred 
soul, a genius at once rich, brilliant, and pathetic; a musician capable of entering 
into the full spirit of his poetry, and translating it into corresponding sounds. 
From this moment, the most sincere and Jasting friendship was cemented between 
them; and Jomelli was frequently heard to declare, that he had derived more 
advantage, and caught more of the true spirit of music from the conversation of 
this celebrated poet than from all the instructions of his previous masters. Ina 
letter from Metastasio to Farinelli, dated November, 1749, the composer is thus 
mentioned :—‘‘ Jomelli is about thirty-five years of age, of a spherical figure, 
pacific disposition, with an engaging countenance, most pleasing manners, and 
excellent morals. He has surprised me. I have found in him all the harmony 
of Hasse, with all the grace, expression, and invention of Vinci.” In another 
letter to the same he says, “ Jomelli is the best composer of whom I have any 
knowledge for words. It is true that he repeats too much, but it is the present 
epidemical vice of Italy, of which he will soon be corrected. He has sometimes 
restrained the caprice and ambition of singers. . . If ever you should see him 
you will be attached to him, as he is certainly the most amiable gourmand that 
ever existed.” Jomelli set music to the Didone and Achille in Sciro of his illus- 
trious friend ; which rank among the chefs-d’euvre of his genius, and were re- 
ceived by the Germans with an enthusiasm equal to their merit. 

Jomelli resided nearly two years in Vienna, embellished at that period by the 
presence and magnificence of Maria Theresa, a sovereign not less distinguished 
for her beauty and her talents, than for her love and patronage of the fine arts. 
He had the honour to accompany this princess on the harpsichord, and to be her 
instructor in music. She rewarded him with many magnificent presents, and 
among others with a superb ring of brilliants, and her portrait set in diamonds. 

The renown of Jomelli had now spread throughout all Europe, and the Duke 
of Wurtemburg, anxious to enjoy the talents of a composer who had delighted 
the court of Austria for nearly two years, prevailed upon him to settle at his 
court. This sovereign was one of the greatest connoisseurs of music of his time; 
he was fully sensible of the value of the talents of Jomelli, and was desirous of 
giving additional splendour to his court by calling them into action. Nor were 
his expectations disappointed ; the composer was now in the flower of his age, 
and to the brilliancy and invention of youth united the more solid acquirements 
of experience and maturity. At Stutgard, where he resided for the space of 
nearly twenty years, he produced an almost incredible number of works, as well 
for the church, as for the theatre and the chamber. Among the most remarkable 
of the operas he composed there are Penelope, Enea in Lazio, Il Re Pastore, La 
Clemenza di Tito, L’ Olimpiade, Ii Fetonte, L’ Isola disabitata, Endimione, L’ Asilo 
d’ Amore, and La Pastorella Illustre; and in the buffa style, La Schiava Liberata, 
Il Caceiator deluso, and Il Matrimonio per concorso. Among the music for the 
church, composed for this city, the most remarkable is the well known Missa 
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pro Defunctis, or burial service, composed for the obsequies of a lady of high 
rank at the court of his patron. 

In 1768, circumstances obliging the Duke of Wirtemburg to diminish the 
appointments of his chapel, Jomelli was included in the number. Shortly after 
he received an invitation to the court of Portugal, which he, however, declined, 
preferring to retire to a small villa which he had purchased in the environs of his 
native town, where he purposed to spend the remainder of his days. But the 
habit which he had contracted of living in public made retirement irksome, and 
he again resumed his musical labours at Naples from which he had been so long 
absent. Here, in 1771, he composed for the Theatre San Carlo the opera of 
Armida, one of the most beautiful productions of his genius, which was hailed 
both by the court and the public with all the enthusiasm which its excellencies 
merited. Encouraged by this success, he produced, in 1772, his Demofoonte for 
the same theatre ; and though this composition was not less admired by amateurs, 
yet he had the pain to see that it pleased the public much less generally than the 
former. But a still greater mortification, not to say disgrace, awaited him, 
which he could not have anticipated from his ungrateful countrymen, and that 
tended to embitter the remainder of ‘his days. Hoping to regain the favour of 
the public, he exerted all his talents in the composition of a new opera entitled 
[figenia in Aulide. But in consequence of the singers not being perfect in their 
parts, added to the popular prejudice already excited, it experienced a failure 
which all the remonstrances of the liberal and the enlightened were unable to 
repair. This shock was too much for the sensitive mind of Jomelli, and was the 
cause of bringing on a fit of apoplexy that threatened his life. He recovered, 
however, and the first use he made of his returning health and strength was to 
summon up all his energies in the composition of a cantata, on occasion of the 
birth of an heir to the crown of Naples, a piece that abounded with beauties of 
the higher order. This was followed shortly after by the last and greatest of his 
works, his sublime Miserere, with an accompaniment for two violins, an alto 
and a bass, which has been performed throughout the whole of Europe, and will 
not cease to be esteemed as long as genuine music shall have its admirers. 

This great master, who may be justly styled the Gluck of Italy, died at 
Naples the 28th of August, 1774. On the 11th of September following his 
funeral obsequies were solemnized with a magnificence of which there are but 
few examples. Three hundred musicians, artists, and amateurs not only con- 
tributed the aid of their talents on this occasion, but united to defray the expenses 
of his funeral. A requiem, a due chori, was composed expressly for the occasion 
by the learned P. Sabbatini, a pupil of P. Martini, who himself beat the time as 
maestro di capella. All Naples joined unanimously in this act of public sorrow, 
which seemed offered by way of atonement for the past. 





MUSICAL BELLIGERENCY. 


Tue history of the arts has preserved an account of four celebrated quarrels 
that have had music for their object. The first in chronological order, as well 
as in importance and duration, is that which concerned Italian music, and which 
took place under Charlemagne. This great monarch condescended to sit as um- 
pire in the important contest, and though incontestibly a good Frenchman, he 
decided in favour of Italy. 

After many ages of inaction, the quarrel was renewed with more violence than 
ever at the commencement of the 18th century ; and, during its continuance, it 
excited to fury, it inundated with ink, and even sprinkled with blood, the 
whole republic of notes, all the different provinces of which, with the exception 
of Italy, took a more or less active part inthe dispute. Italy remained a tranquil 
spectator of the contest ; nay, it is doubted whether she had any suspicion of 
such a struggle, for this nation has always had the ridiculous vanity to think that 
there exists no other music in the world than her own. On this occasion too, 
the question was decided in favour of Italian music ; not, it is true, by the sen- 
tence of any potentate, or self-delegated tribunal, but by what is infinitely better, 
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the judgment of the public, and of enlightened connoisseurs; and this too, in 
spite of the opposition of all the ancient musical authorities. This is a kind of 
quarrel ever ready to spring up under a hundred different forms, and which, to 
all appearance, will ever be decided in the same way. This second quarrel which 
broke out in the very heart of French music, was that of the Lullists and the 
Ramists, that is to say, of the partisans of Lully and Rameau. We deem it 
necessary to explain the terms, as the names of these great men are falling so 
rapidly into oblivion, that doubtless, there are many who will not understand 
the derivation of the words. This quarrel terminated by a compromise, and 
these two musicians held peaceable possession of the stage till the commencement 
of the third dispute. 

The third quarrel was that of the Gluckists and the Piccinists, which was very 
animated, though not of so long a continuance as the former, its duration being 
limited to the term of the success which these individuals enjoyed. Now the. 
period. during which an artist’s fame is in bloom rarely exceeds half a generation, 
in France only excepted, where the spring time of his renown is eternal, it being 
the custom, nor can such a custom be too faithfully preserved, to consider that 
to be in bloom, especially in what regards music, which has long been matured 
into fruit. 

The fourth quarrel was that of the Rossinists and anti-Rossinists. But it was 
not Paris—it was not France, that was the theatre of war; it was Italy itself 
that heretofore, or at least for a length of time, had been a stranger to dissen- 
sions of this kind,—in a word, Venice became the champ clos, into which the 
combatants descended. It was there, as in the rest of Europe, that artists and 
amateurs were divided on the subject of music; there, as everywhere else, the 
best of people, both in rank and character, enlisted on either side. In one party 
ranged those who are determined to amuse themselves at all events—and in 
the other, those who seek, I do not say to annoy and torture themselves, but 
who care not how much they annoy and torture other people. The latter chose 
as their champion the Maestro di Capella of one of the churches of the above 
city, named Perrotti, who descended into the arena, clad cap-a-pie in all the 
armour of erudition, furbished with rhythmus, and bristling with counterpoint. 
This Perrotti, as far back as the epoch when Pier was the delight of southern 
Italy, published a long dissertation in reply to a question proposed by the aca- 
demy of Leghorn, as to the causes of the decline of the art, and which was 
crowned by this learned body. This dissertation was translated into French, 
without any restrictions, by a director of the Customs,—who would have done 
much better had he treated it as a contraband article; for the absurdities with 
which it abounds prove, beyond a contradiction, that the author, the judges, and 
the translator, stood equally in need of a course of reading on the history of the 
art, of which they appear to have possessed not even elementary notions. But 
however this may be, Perrotti undertook the task of showing that neither Ros- 
sini nor his music possessed common sense ; and that all amateurs and the public 
who had the folly to be delighted with them possessed still less than either. But 
to make amends to the dilettanti for the privation imposed upon them, he pre- 
sented them in return, with the talents and master-pieces of art of Signor Maestro 
Francesco Morlacchi, of Perugia. . 

Such was the fourth.great contention in the annals of music. The renowned 
troubadours of Charlemagne are now forgotten ; the celebrated Lulli and Rameau 
have retired into a respectable immortality; Piccini has gone to bed with his 
fathers, and Gluck is rising like a golden insect from the garb of antiquity ; Ros- 
sini has been sung as a living ghost of his own glory, and his Guillaume Tell 
seems like a monument whereon is written, “ here lies the genius of a great mu- 
sician.” It would be impossible to select any two heroes as the rival champions 
of the present musical warfare, and as we are satisfied that every enthusiast must 
have a special favourite among the many and favourable specimens of modern 
talent, we leave the Mendelssohnists and the Spohrists, the Meyerbeerists and 
the Auberists, the Donizettists and the Mercadantists, the Straussists and the 
Musardists, the John-Barnettists and the Frank-Romerists, each to extol their 


individual idol. 
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THE OPERA IN ITALY. 
[TRANSLATED FROM LA FRANCE MUSICALE. } 
(Continued from page 306.) 


ABoveE all the basses or baritones, Ronconi is to be distinguished as an artist 
of incontestible superiority. He has an indifferent voice, and ao appearance but 
little prepossessing : yet, he is so clever a singer, and so remarkable an actor, 
that his natural defects disappear on the stage, and we are forced to admire him. 
In Ronconi are centred, in an eminent degree, those organic endowments which 
most Italians possess, and which enable them, at once, to reach the limits of their 
art. He has that dramatic style which is not to be acquired, which nothing 
gives, and which is an important part of the organization of many Italian singers, 
The result which we Frenchmen reach by art and study, they attain by the help 
of prospective faculties, of which reflection forms no part. They find at once 
what we are long searching for. Trusting, therefore, in natural gifts of so pecu- 
liar a kind, the Italians study but little, and very few good musicians are to be 
met with among them. Donzelli has great difficulty in learning his parts; and 
it is only by constant dinning into his ears, that his memory is enabled to retain 
them. Morani is obliged to have a maestro all’ cembelo, as a constant attendant 
on him, to teach him and rehearse to him his parts. Ronconi is no better musi- 
cian—and yet possesses so much talent! It is incomprehensible. 

Ronconi, whom, without the least hesitation, I place at the head of Italian 
singers now in Italy, has a range of characters which I feel convinced would 
make a great sensation in Paris. Donizetti expressly wrote for this singer and 
actor, Belisario, Il furioso, Torquata Tasso, and some other works, which it 
would be impossible to represent in Paris with the present company. Between 
Tamburini and Ronconi a wide distinction exists, without at all affecting the 
superior merit of the former. Ronconi is of another species; he has created 
another voice. He is a perfect artist, and this is the best that can be said of him. 
I doubt not that he will come to Paris, and will appear, not only in those cha- 
racters which are peculiarly his own, but will draw much applause and many 
tears in those in which other artists have preceded him. In Lucia, he sings 
Ashton as no one else sings it. I have seen Morani, Ronconi, and Frezzolini in 
that opera. It was a fine spectacle. 

Our countryman, Baroilhet, is a very remarkable artist, in the opinion of all 
the Italians. He is at the head of lyrical art in Italy. He has, after Duprez, 
done most honour to France in this country. Baroilhet has not an enormous 
volume of voice; but he is a first-rate singer and actor. Nothing is more deli- 
cious than his singing in the mezza voce. ‘lhis artist seems to be attached to the 
theatres at Naples and Rome. France would do well to recall him, and the Ita- 
lians, I fear not to say, would not ridicule us, when they read in the accounts of 
his debut in Paris, that he is a great artist: though they have very good reason 
to laugh at our critics when they see what a reception is given, by some of our 
papers, to artists whose celebrity is suddenly developed or imagined, on their 
leaving the Italian frontiers. 

Marini has a most formidable voice. It is a human opheiclide. It was a low 
bass of rare quality: but the desire of singing basso cantante parts induced him 
to raise the natural compass of his voice to the scale of a baritone. In obtain- 
ing E and F from the chest, Marini lost those admirable organ-like tones which 
rolled forth in the ponderous thunderings of his voice. With the exception of 
two or three in Rossini’s operas, there are no low bass parts like our Bertram, or 
Brogny, or Marsel. In Italian operas the bass parts are, in fact, written for bari- 
tones whose compass extends about an octave and a balf—from the lower C to 
F. In the higher part of his register, therefore, the artist endeavours to develop 
his voice, despising the lower notes for which nobody writes. I heard the Nuovo 
Mose, sung by this formidable Marini, in two different cities, and [ confess I 
could not have believed a voice to possess so much power. I shall never forget 
the finale to the first act. 
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Colletti is little known in Italy, for the fame of his success comes from Lon- 
don. He will sing this winter at Milan. He is very well spoken of. 

Cartagenova has a good voice—rather worn, perhaps, but flexible and expres- 
sive. Salvatori, who might have been the only formidable rival of Ronconi and 
Baroilhet, as an expressive actor and singer, has lost his voice, and is but the 
shadow of what he was. However, such as he is, he was thought good enough 
to join an Italian company which has recently left London for Havanna, and 
which Mme. Borghese, from the Opera Comique, has been induced to join. 

I shall conclude, on the subject of basses, by mentioning Ferlotti, who is now, 
I believe, singing at Milan, and whom I heard at two theatres in the south of 
Italy. He is an excellent singer, and has a voice, rather clammy, perhaps, but 
yet sympathetic, as they say beyond the Alps. Though not an artist of first-rate 
merit, Ferlotti deserves to be distinguished. 
















CORRESPONDENCE, 


MME. DULCKEN, MR. BENEDICT, AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In reply to a paragraph* in your last number, I herewith beg to enclose a letter 
from Mr. Willy, which you will have the kindness to insert in your next number. The 
terms’ “‘ adventurer, and designing foreigner,” attributed to an artiste and a lady like 
Mme. Dulcken, can only excite the indignation and disgust of all those who have witnessed 
her conduct during a residence of more than tweive years in this country—her second 
fatherland. . 

The paragraph in question is altogether so utterly devoid of truth in every particular, 
without a single exception, and is evidently written with so much bad and malicious 
feeling that it it is not deserving of further notice. It is only to be wondered how such 
a coarse production could find its way into a journal of musical science and literature. — 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, T. A. DULCKEN. 

P.S. Can, perhaps, your “ Well-wishing Correspondent” give me the names of the 
gentlemen of the orchestra who have assisted at the three or four last annual concerts of 
Mme. Dulcken, and who were, as he states, not remunerated for their attendance ? I am 
not aware of any that are not paid.—DULCKEN. 


15, Aldenham Terrace, Old Saint Pancras, Dec. 13, 1840. 

Dear S1x,—In reply to your note of yesterday, I beg to say that I have seen the letter 
you allude to in the ‘‘ Musical World,’’ respecting your having given me authority to 
engage an orchestra for Mme. Dulcken’s and Mr. Benedict's first soirée musicale. 

The following are the facts: about three weeks ago you called upon me at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and requested to know that, ssoutn the Christmas vacation, at the Royal Aca- 
demy, interfere with your arrangements for the first soirée, could I furnish you with an 
orchestra ? to which I replied, that my present engagement at the Princess’s Theatre would 
entirely prevent me from doing so; otherwise I should have been most happy to have 
accepted your offer. Sincerely hoping that this explanation will remove any unfavourable 
impression which may have been caused by the letter in the “‘ Musical World,” I remain, 
dear sir, your’s truly, J. T.. WILLY. 

To — Dulcken, Esq. 


{We insert the above letters, in fulfilment of our offer of last week, to afford 
M. Dulcken every opportunity of removing any disagreeable impressions which 
he might suppose existed relative to his concerts. We are not aware that Mr. 
Willy’s letter varies in its account from the statement we gave in our last; but 
we are happy to publish M. Dulcken’s assertion, that the prejudicial rumour, 
respecting Madame’s annual concerts, contained in the letter of ‘‘ A Well-wisher 
to the Royal Academy of Music,” is unfounded.. As we stated last week, that 
letter was inserted in consequence of its coincidence with the general report that 
had reached us on the subject, but we then, as now, lamented the personalities it 
contains ; and trusting we have rendered full justice to all parties concernec in 
this discussion, we beg to decline any farther interference in the matter.—Ep. 


M. W.] 
* The letter sigued a ‘‘ Well Wisher to the Royal Academy of Music.”"—Ep. M. W. 
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REVIEW. 


Church Music ; edited and arranged by Richard Redhead, Organist, Margaret Chapel, 
St. Marylebone. 

This is a collection of all sorts of music, except anthems, necessary for full 
choral service, besides a number of Psalm-tunes fitted for ordinary parochial 
duty. The volume is prefaced by an able detence of the practice of chanting, on 
which we need not remark further than, in one place,fit contrives to throw consi- 
derable doubt on what may be the precise object of the publication. The author 
says, ‘‘ Without daily service, chanting to any extent, or in any degree of per- 
fection, is quite out of the question,”’ and, ‘‘ The Psalms for the day, being con- 
tinually different, cannot be chanted without constant practice.” Now, as we 
find the first part of the book occupied by chants allotted, respectively, to the 
Psalms for each day of the month, we might conclude, on the author's showing, 
that his work can only be adapted for cathedrals, where, since their systems are 
already firmly established, it must be unnecessary; and yet, from the author’s 
situation, from the rest of his preface, and from the other contents of his work, 
we must infer that it is intended for the use of parish-churches, where, also, on 
his own showing, the chants for the Psalms must be useless. A mistake as to 
facts, however, has led Mr. Redhead into this slight confusion in his preface. 
The chanting of the Psalms is, under any circumstances, impossible to a congrega- 
tion ; but, from experience, we can vouch that, with only hebdomadal service, it 
is very practicable to a good choir. In several churches in the north of England 
we have heard the Psalms chanted during Sunday service in a manner to cast 
shame upon the slovenliness of the daily doings at most cathedrals. 

The musical part of this volume contains, firstly, thirty-six chants—ten single 
and twenty-six double—and as these are for the most part well-known they call 
for no further remark except as to the arrangements, which, though frequently 
those in common use, are occasionally, on the other hand, rather awkwardly put 
together. Next follow three Sanctuses—one made from the chacone of Jomelli, 
the second being the grand one by Orlando Gibbons in F, and the third composed 
by Mr. Redhead. This last is not deficient in pleasing idea, but it suffers greatly 
by unskilful arrangement ;—in the fourth bar, a B sharp in the tenor is errone- 
ously written C natural—between the eighth and ninth bars there is a brace of 
octaves between the tenor and bass—and between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
bars there are consecutive fifths between the alto and tenor. Next are two sets 
of responses to the Commandments—one by Dr. Rogers and the other by Davy 
—both well-known, and therefore needing no comment. These are followed by 
the Versicles for the whole service and the Litany as set to music by Thomas 
Tallis, and used, though with considerable deviations from the original text, in 
most cathedrals. These present many fine specimens of the peculiar style of 
harmony which characterized the era of their production, but the ancient coun- 
terpoint is here frequently violated by the use of the 6-4 in a dominant cadence, 
which is certainly not found in the original. 

The volume is concluded by a number of Psalm-tunes, which, says the pre- 
face, “have been added in deference to the existing custom.” What this may 
imply, except a doubt of the propriety of metrical Psalmody, we know not ; but 
if this be its meaning we are completely at issue with Mr. Redhead on the point. 
So far from disapproving of it in parochial service, we think that if there be a 
fault in the musical service of our cathedrals, even, it is the absence of the psalm- 
tune. A fine and legitimate chorale, sung by a multitude of voices, and richly 
and skilfully accompanied, is, to our liking, one of the most impressive things of 
which church-music is capable. The psalm-tunes here given are mostly old, and 
a few new, but in nearly all, the direst errors in counterpoint and harmony are 
observable. We cannot spare space to analyze the whole, and must therefore 
merely remark that, as matters of fact, the rules against consecutions of fifths 
and octaves are treated by Mr. Redhead with consummate disdain ; and that, as 
a matter of taste, he frequently errs against a good old custom of vocal part- 
writing in sacrificing the fifth in a closing tonic chord, by using the flat-seventh 
in addition to the fifth in the previous dominant harmony. As we cannot mul- 
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tiply examples, we call the author’s attention to the two first psalm-tunes, which, 
if he properly digest, will probably induce him to revise the remainder. Mr. 
Redhead’s original contributions to this department are two—‘ Headington,” 
and “St. Margaret.” The former is pleasing in melody and inoffensive in ar- 
rangement; but the latter is far otherwise ;—in the sixth whole bar from the 
commencement, the bass has an F natural which should have been written E 
sharp, and immediately afterwards the counterpoint is disfigured by awkward 
parallel jumps of the tenor and bass; from the eleventh to the twelfth bar, the 
treble and alto move in unison, and in the fourteenth bar there is a consecution 
of fifths between the same parts. 

The music is well printed in type, and the book altogether handsomely brought 
out. 

I arise from Dreams of thee ; serenade, composed by W. H. Grattan. 

Mr. Grattan knows better how to make a tune than how to appreciate the in- 
tensity of Shelley. We cannot deny that this serenade has an agreeable voice- 
part which is moreover well accompanied ; but the common nature of the air and 
the jog-trot regularity of its phrasing are opposed to every kind of feeling except 
that of such a contentment as one enjoys after eating a good dinner—wherefore 
its expression is nil, 

The Aged Brothers ; a Freemason’s Song, composed by Brother B. Negri. 

Of this we can find nothing else to say than that it is a very jovial song, and 

composed, as its title-page announces, for a very good purpose. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—Bishop’s Overture to Guy Mannering has been given 
during the week. We presume Mr. Willy intends the production of this classi- 
cal specimen of the English school, as a following up of his former efforts to 
establish the reputation of our native writers. The present work is vastly better 
played than were either of the overtures we have before noticed : the conductor, 
doubtless, has felt that a composition of this complicated nature, containing such 
variety of character and such diffuseness of construction, should not be dismissed 
with the inconsiderate rehearsal that would suffice for a work of a single move- 
ment, built upon one idea, and carried out with one feeling, like Parisina ; or 
one where the style is endeavoured to be maintained throughout, by the blending 
of one movement with another, like Chevy Chace; and has, therefore, exerted all 
his perseverance to bring Guy Mannering before the public with due justice, 
who appear to appreciate his efforts from the superior applause they bestow 
upon this overture to that given to either of its predecessors. We commend the 
increasing pains Mr. Tutton evidently takes with his countrymen’s reputation, 
and hail the warm reception of Mr. Bishop’s work as a demonstration of the im- 
proved taste of the enlightened British public. 





PROVINCIAL. 


{This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, t 


i oy press, and 
herefore, not respon- 


sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 
Exerer.—Devon and Exeter Quartett Concerts.—The second concert for the season 
took place on the 10th inst. ; it commenced with Beethoven’s quintett, op. 81, which was 


exceedingly well played. The glees for the evening were “ Go, idle jboy ”” (Callcott) ; 
“ Prepare the hallow’d strain” (Carpenter); “ My love’s like a lily” (Knyvett); and 
“ Some of my heroes” (Stevens), by Miss Cole, Messrs. Down, Carpenter, Boult, Turner, 
and S. Haycraft. The first glee was a total failure, from the illness of one of the gen- 
tlemen, but the others made ample amends for it, more particularly the last. Miss Cole’s 
songs were “ To rende a cheryshed love” (Pye), “ Stanca di piu combattere” (Marliani), 
“ Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Weber), and ‘‘ Whene’er by sorrow” (Keller). The 
first and last, although good music, did not seem to please, as they were coldly received ; 
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in the aria, “ Stanca di piu,” she completely took her audience by storm, and received a 
most unanimous encore; but the gem of the evening was Weber’s magnificent scena, 
“ Ocean,”—in this she certainly surprised; it was supg with all that energy and great 
depth of feeling that this beautiful composition so much requires ;. in the duet, ‘* Forsake 
me not” (Spohr) she was ably assisted by Mr. Carpenter, but the accompaniments were 
much too loud—in fact this was the case throughout the evening. Carpenter sang “‘ The 
rose and the lily” (Storace) exceedingly well, and a similar compliment is due to Mr. S. 
Haycraft in Purday's simple ballad, “* They deem it a sorrow;” this gentleman also 
deserves praise for the beautiful manner in which he sang his difficult part in the glee, 
“Some of my heroes.” The trio by Weber in G minor by Messrs. H. J. Haycraft, 
Ramson, and Hayes, was a very happy performance. The splendid quartett of Haydn’s 
in F major was a great treat, and Messrs. Rice, Reynolds, J. Rice, and Hayes acquitted 
themselves in every way worthy the attention and applause they received. Miss Cole and 
Mr. H. J. Haycraft played Bertini’s difficult duet, op. 125, with all the brilliancy and 
effect of the present system of pianoforte-playing, showing perfect command of the 
instrument, but very little taste. On the whole this concert was eminently successful ; it 
was numerously attended. It is very gratifying to see the country nobility and gentry 
patronizing the native talent, who can now get an audience without the attractions of 
Bohemian wanderers or any other class of musical vagrants. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Socizty or British Musicrans.—The half-yearly general meeting was ap- 
pointed for Friday last, but, as an insufficient number of members assembled to 
form a quorum, of course, no business could be entered into. It is lamentable 
to observe the listlessness thus evinced for the great and important cause this 
association pretends to advocate: the public cannot be expected to take any in- 
terest in a society the members of which manifest so little interest for its pro- 
ceedings. We are told it was the intention of the committee to have urged the 
necessity of giving one or more concerts in the course of the approaching season, 
and to have called upon the meeting to arrange measures by which this object, 
which appears to us quite indispensable, not only to the well-doing, but to the 
absolute existence of the institution, might be carried into effect. There was a 
great complaint made through the medium of the public prints, when, in June 
last, her Majesty and Prince Albert refused this society’s prayer for patronage, 
and the anti-national feeling displayed in this apparent disdain and certain dis- 
couragement of English musical talent was most strongly vituperated ; but we 
cannot see with what pretensions a body of men can hope for the countenance 
and support of our rulers, who are not among themselves earnest in the cause 
they profess to uphold. This society has done much good for music in bringing 
forward several persons who now hold an important rank, not only in the Eng- 
lish profession, but in the estimation of all Europe: it has our most sanguine 
good wishes, and it will even, while its efforts are worthy, receive our warmest 
support: the present indifference of the members, however, is, to the last degree, 
blamable, for it must act more as a blight upon the musical credit of this coun- 
try than as an “‘ encouragement of native talent in composition and perform- 
ance. 

Musicat ANTIQUARIAN SociETy.—The council met on Saturday, when it 
was resolved that the society be limited to one thousand members: upwards of 
two hundred and fifty subscribers’ names have already been received, and the 
number is rapidly increasing: this limitation will, doubtless, stimulate the al- 
ready very general desire to participate the advantages which the Antiquarian 
Society holds out, and there is much reason to suppose the list will, before long, 
be entirely filled. Mr. Oliphant having retired from the council, Mr. Lucas was 
unanimously chosen in his place. We are unable to announce officially the rea- 
son of the former gentleman’s resignation, but have been told it is because he 
finds there will be no pecuniary emolument for the duties of editor which might 
have devolved upon him as one of the council: by all means, Mr. Oliphant is 
right to turn his time to the best account ; but it appears particularly ungracious 
in him, avowedly an amateur, to seek for “ filthy lucre,’” where so many talented 
professors feel a pride in giving their services. This society is formed for gene- 
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ral advantage and for the benefit ofthe art, not for the private gain of its found- 
ers: its object is to extend, so far as possible, a knowledge of the old English 
writers; to accomplish which, the whole of the funds will be appropriated tothe 
printing of their scarce or hitherto unpublished works: were the various editors 
to be adequately imbursed for the trouble they must undergo in superintending 
these publications, the expenses would be greatly increased, and the advantages 
of the subscribers greatly diminished. We congratulate the society on the ac- 
quisition of the new councillor: the talents and zeal of Mr. Lucas render him a 
most desirable person for the office. 

NAPOLEON’s FuNERAL.—The choir engaged for the requiem, at the Chapel 
of the Invalides, surpasses that of any previous celebration. In addition to the 
choristers of the various episcopal establishments of Paris, and the chorus singers 
of the Academie Royale, Opera Italienne, and Salle Favart, the following prin- 
cipal vocalists give their assistance : Soprani—Grisi, Persiani, Cinti Damoreau, 
and Dorus Gras; Contralti—Garcia Viardet, Eugenie Garcia, Albertazzi, and 
Stolz; Zenori—Rubini, Duprez, Alexis Dupont, and Masset ; Bassi—Lablache, 
Tamburini, Lavasseur, and Alizard. This very strong list, together with the or- 
chestras of the three lyric theatres, form a constellation not easily equalled in 
ne and worthy to. participate in the most solemn ceremonial of modern 

imes. 

M. Musarp’s Encacement at the Concerts d’Hiver terminates ‘on Satur- 
day next, when he will return to Paris, for the opening of his own establishment 
at Christmas. Mr. Eliason will resume the baton on Monday next, at Drury- 
lane, when he will return to his former principle of giving a Symphony of one of 
the great masters every evening : he alleges as his reason for not having acted 
upon it during M. Musard’s conductorship, that this gentleman’s reputation 
as a quadrille-factor, maugre his great musical knowledge, ability and experi- 
ence, would, in the public estimation, disqualify him for directing classical music; 
and thus that chefs-d’ceuvres of Beethoven will serve to fill up the blank to be 
caused by the secession of Musard’s jeux d’esprit. We are doubtful whether or 
not to commend this reasoning, certain are we that the lovers of the Postillon 
Quadrille cannot co-admire the Eroica Symphony ; and however capable M. Mu- 
Sard may be to conduct the latter, the former would surely act as a non-con- 
ductor to those whom the management wish to electrify, and the two styles of 
composition would be like the north and south poles of a magnet, the one repell- 
ing, the other attracting, in opposition t» each other. 

Tue Fatture or Mr. Barnett’s SPECULATION is, it seems, to entail upon 
us another foreign encroachment, and an additional stab at our imputed national 
incapacity for the production of dramatic music. A scheme has been for some 
time in train for the occupation of the Princess’s Theatre, at the end of 
January, by a French company of tragedians, including the celebrated Mdlle. 
Rachel—the Miss O’Neil of the present Parisian stage. Since the fatal and 
injurious result of Fridolin, it has been-suggested to the undertakers of this enter- 
prize to fill up the alternate nights of acting by representations of French comic 
operas; and agents are, at this moment, endeavouring to make engagements in 
Paris for the purpose: if they succeed, we may of course expect to be inflicted 
thrice a week with the doings.of Halevy, Adolphe Adam, and their inferiors, 
with whom it would be no great honour to succeed in rivalry; but the foreigners 
will doubtless, as usual, enjoy the highest patronage, simply, because they are 
foreigners ; while the native musician must struggle on amid the adverse stream 
of fashionable caprice, rendered even yet more formidable by the ambitious drib- 
blings of a turbid spring, which, too feeble to stem the current, naturally swells 
it more strongly and fiercely against the really meritorious. 

Princgss’s THEATRE.—We regret to learn that the band has been playing 
here, not only to nearly-empty benches, but with empty pockets, too, for these 
five weeks past. Mr. Willy is bound, under a heavy forfeiture, to keep the house 
open until the end of January. He intends to introduce glees at his concerts. 

ProrgssionaL Cuorax Socrery.—lIt is not generally known, that a society 
has been lately established under this denomination. The members, in number 
already seventy, meet twice a week at the Hanover-square Rooms, for the pur- 
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pose of practising the most elaborate and classical choral compositions, madri- 
gals, &c., sacred and secular, under the direction of Mr. G. F. Harris ; so that in 
due time this society will be enabled to furnish a perfect chorus, well acquainted 
with its business for any performances, either in the church, the theatre, or the 
concert-room. The members consist of the principal chorus-singers belonging 
to the Ancient Concerts, Italian Opera-house, Covent-garden, &c. ; amateurs 
are not admitted. 

A Private Concert of Chamber Music was given by the principal students 
of the Royal Academy of Music, on Monday last, to which they invited the pro- 
fessors and friends of the institution. We hear that several classical composi- 
tions were very ably played, and that much talent was evinced in the whole per- 
formance. It gives us much pleasure to note the laudable ambition which in- 
duced this attempt, which we hope will, from time to time, be followed by many 
similar efforts, and we give every praise to Messrs. S. Smith, Goodban, and R. 
Barnett, who, we understand, were the chief promoters of it. 

Society or Femate Music1ans.—The lady-member, who furnished us with 
the particulars of the general meeting which appeared last week, must have been 
mistaken as to the amount of property invested in the funds; we have been since 
officially informed that 3007, was the sum, not ‘100/., as we last week stated. 
We heartily congratulate the fair association on the flourishing condition of their 
affairs. 

M. Liszt, with Mr. Richardson, the flute-player, Miss Steele, Miss Bassano, 
Messrs. Lavenu and John Parry, after having given concerts with great success 
in some of the principal towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire, were to leave Liver- 
pool, yesterday, for Dublin, where they are engaged by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety to perform to-morrow (Friday) evening. 

Tue Guiez Cius commences its annual meetings on Saturday, the 19th inst., 
at the Crown and Anchor. By a printer’s error this was stated, last week, of 
the Adelphi Glee Club instead of the old established society. 

Tue Messrs. Barnett have not been able to form a company for want of a 
prima donna ; for Miss Romer is now quite out of the question, after the scrape 
she has brought the managers into, by forcing them to bring out her brother’s 
opera. They have made arrangements with Mr. Arnold, to perform at the 
English Opera-house; but they cannot commence before the 15th of January, 
ped it is stated, to the theatre being let for some performances during the 

olidays. 

La France Musicatz.—Under the title of ‘ Esquisses biographiques sur 
quelques compositeurs Anglais,” La France Musicale has commenced a series of 
articles on the musicians of this country, the first of which is devoted to Mr. 
Balfe. As Mr. Balfe is very handsomely dealt with, and every praise given to 
him which we could desire for our countryman, we have nothing to say on the 
subject of his French biography, but a few passing remarks it contains are worthy 
of notice—one for its absurdity, and the rest for their truth. Almost the first 
thing we encounter is a protestation against the sway of the Italian opera here, 
and against the consequent love for sound in preference to sense. But, adds La 
France, ‘ certain composers have succeeded in securing libretti, and in adapting 
to them music consistent with their situations. Among the number of these 
vigorous minds, of these intelligent reformers, we may mention Lord Burghes, 
chief of the Academy of Music, and Bearneth, whose Fair Rosamond is, musically 
speaking, a work of a high order. It would be difficult for any but a musician 
to guess, from the disguised condition of their names, who these two people 
might be; but, glad as we are to find that the French are at length coming to 
their senses with regard to the merits of our musicians, this paragraph furnishes 
a sad poet of their ignorance both of English names and English pretensions. 
Lord Burghersh is, doubtless, a clever man for a lord, but, arcades ambo! the 
idea of linking him in the same sentence with the composer of Rosamond is a 
little too bad for anything. The following observation is, however, of a different 
calibre. Speaking of the London criticisms on Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle, La 
France says, “ But it is the custom in London to attack everyone who is rising ; 
while in France, Germany, and Italy, every kind of encouragement is held out 
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to rising talent, it is repulsed in England with disgust.” Our readers will ob- 
serve that this most truthful remark is valuable as a foreign corroboration of the 
many things we have written in the ‘ Musical World ” to the same purpose. 
The article is concluded by the following sentence—would that our countrymen 
would duly appreciate it: “The profound torpor which, at this time, weighs 
down English opera, deprived of authors and even of a theatre, obliges its com- 
posers to carry their talents to the Continent. Balfe comes to gain admission to 
our lyric stage. Let us hope that France, the country of all genius, will receive 
with delight this young and already celebrated artist.” 

Prince Ansert’s Opera.—We have at length obtained the full particulars 
of this concoction, and will present them to our readers next week. We can, 
however, now positively state that Mr. Limbird has received nothing for its sup- 

ression. 

. MoveErn INstRUMENTATION.—Clementi is reported to have said that it re« 
quires a study of forty years to learn how to fill a score, and an equally long ap- 
plication to learn how to empty one. The noisy writers of the ultra-modern 
school acquire the ability to fill a score to a much greater plenitude than Clementi 
could ever have imagined in a far briefer term than the octogenarian theorist 
allows ; but it would take a century’s serious consideration to learn how to empty 
their scores, that may almost be called grosses; for, when the noise is abstracted 
the music is a bankrupt, having no effects. 





MARTIALANA HARMONICA.—No. V. 


Ye muses, all and one! 

Come, drain the bitter cuap— 
The Fridolin is done, 

And, what is more, done up. 
The chorus and the band 

No longer prove their power ; 
The Romer’s at a stand— 

The Lemon’s doubly sour. 
The Loder is unladen 

Of all his fiddling sway— 
Hi Phillips, like a maiden, 

Wants a fillip ere he'll play— 
The potent prima donna 

Has served her turn—and vain 
The prompter calls upon her 

To trill and turn again— 
Big Frazer won’t sing flat on, 

The Cooper hoops no more, 
Mr. Hatton puts his hat on, 

Mr. Notter shuts the door ; 
While all the poor farce actors 

Are robbed of bread and cheese ; 
Ditto the twin contractors— 

The double ‘‘ sole lessees /”” 
And those who search the map 

May firfa, their steps to worry, 
Barnet moved by this mishap 
From Middlesex to Surrey. 
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left at our publisher’s. mire ; 3 ss 
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